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Psychiatry and Industry 


E MAKE no apology for including in this number three articles on psychia- 
WW try in industry. It is a high sounding title, which we have found many 


top executives cannot even pronounce correctly. 

Yet it is a fact pointed out by Dr. Burlingame that over 60% of discharges by 
industry are not due to the inability of employees to do their jobs, but to the phys- 
ical and emotional environment in which they are expected by industry to work. 

That was true thirty years ago, and is still true. Dr. Burlingame does not be- 
lieve in molly-coddling workers, but he does believe in an intelligent understanding 
of worker problems. This cannot be obtained from home-grown personnel men, as 
they exist in most industry today. 

As pointed out by Drs. Millet and Hayward, this problem is going to increase 
in intensity with the return of large numbers of servicemen, whose psychology has 
been deliberately—and well—distorted to make them good fightingmen. The prob- 
lem of psychological reconversion involved here, when the war is over, is far beyond 
the abilities of most present personnel men. 

We therefore strongly recommend that each company either take on its staff 
a qualified psychiatric medical practitioner, or enter into a consulting arrangement 
with one, for advice and consultation, and the referral of individual difficult cases. 

The Editor 





















The Fighting Forces Have Turned Civilians into 
Fighters—a Marvellous Psychological Change, 
Done Not by Amateurs but by Experts. When 
It is All Over Industry Has the Job of Converting 
Them Back to Civilians—and This Cannot be 
Done by Amateurs. 


Psychology 
of Fighters 


By Joun A. P. Miter, M.D. anp 
EMELINE P. Haywarp, M.D. 


N. Y. State Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
New York, 10, N. Y. 


personality changes. If these changes are not understood and taken into 
account, these men may fail in bridging the gap between military and 
civilian life. If such failures in re-adjustment should rise in proportion to the rise 
in neuropsychiatric casualties, which may be expected as the tide of invasion reaches 
its high water mark, they may well constitute a socio-economic problem of no small 
significance in our national life. 
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AR is a highly abnormal state, and the man who adjusts himself to the life of a 
fighter does so by ridding himself of certain normal reactions. His normal 
self protectiveness, for example, which would make him flee danger, is replaced by a 
combination of idealism and discipline. The good soldier is not a ‘“‘normal’’ person 
by peace time standards of a non-militaristic state. Any soldier, therefore, may have 
a hard row to hoe in adapting himself to the postwar world, whether invalided out 
of service, or not. | 
In some men the long period of hard fighting under the constant threat of death or 
mutilation, alternating with periods of tense and anxious waiting of unknown 
duration, has induced a chronic state of tension. In response to the demands of 
military life, many will have developed hairtrigger reactions to anything which 
threatens or seems to threaten them. In such a state a man shows marked irritabil- 
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ity, quick temper, and restlessness. His sleep may be broken by terrifying night- 
mates. 

Sudden noises produce an exaggerated reaction, and may even throw the man 
to the ground in a reflex attempt to hide in a fox hole which isn’t there. The major- 
ity of these men can regain their poise and equanimity if they have peace at home, 
adequate recreation, and an occupation consistent with their abilities. 


Will Fighting Instincts Continue 


Wows a man who has been systematically taught to release his fighting instincts 
under the exigencies of war, put those instincts back on the shelf when he doffs 
his uniform? To this question no general answer can be given. Some men will be 
able to do so and some will not. Peace time life offers a healthy natural outlet for 
the fighting instincts through competitive sports and business and professional 
activities. The majority of men now in the service came from and will return to a 
life wherein these outlets may be enjoyed constructively. If the world to which a 
man returns makes a resumption of these activities possible, his fighting instincts 
will not need to find direct expression in actual hostile combat. 

On the other hand, those men who left a life of limited opportunities present a 
totally different picture. They may feel justified in carrying their fighting tech- 
niques into civilian life in an attempt to wrest forcibly for themselves the benefits 
which the community refuses them. It will take wise, courageous planning in the 
direction of franchise, wider educational and work opportunities, and adequate 
housing, to enable the soldier whose pre-war life was circumscribed by restricted 
opportunities to re-direct his combative drives into constructive channels. 

Psychological devices, which an individual may have perfected for the purpose 
of withstanding the otherwise intolerable strains of modern warfare, may rebound 
and cause difficulty in re-adjusting to civilian life. One such device is the free play 
of the imagination in day-dreams. It is relaxing to a man who is over-fatigued, yet 
keyed up, and whose living conditions are extraordinarily primitive and uncomfort- 
able, to dream dreams of home. As in all day-dreams, the less pleasant elements 
are left out. 


Day Dreams 


mage of the endless disputes with father, the mother’s nagging, the shabbi- 
ness of the furniture, recede, to be replaced by the warm, comfortable picture 
of father smoking his pipe, mother bringing a pie out of the oven, and the cozy feel- 
ing of warm bed-clothes. The strength of these day-dreams will make for deep 
disappointment when the man returns and finds the same defects in the house and 
the family which annoyed him before he left. 
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Another source of disillusionment stems from the remoteness from civilian life 
which comes over a soldier as he goes through the difficult period of adapting him- 
self to army life. He forgets that civilian life in all its trivial details continues even 
when he is away. On returning he finds that time was not standing still while he 
was fighting. Mr. Brown who was just a clerk now owns a haberdasher store, the 
cute girl down the block on whom he never could make an impression has married 
a 4F, and he feels a burning resentment that these people have gone on with their 
lives as if “‘they didn’t know there was a war going on”’ 

This resentment is fed by those newspapers and radio commentators, who exag- 
gerate Civilian earnings and play up minor outcries against rationing as if they repre- 
sented the national attitude. In order to counteract such feelings, the community, 
in its services to the demobilized man, must offer concrete evidence that he is being 
given credit for the hardships he endured, not merely in terms of a cash settlement, 
but through arrangements for him to find a secure and productive existence. 






















Fighting Man vs. Civilians 


A MORE serious jolt awaits the-man who has come from a fighting unit where life 
is risked recklessly for the safety of the whole group or any individual in it. 
In his home town he finds that every man is for himself and little more than lip 
service is paid to the welfare of the group. 

Many a man will feel strange with civilians, will feel that they don't speak the 
same language any more, and will find when he is in a group of friends that he is 
lonely and not sure of making himself understood. Recreation centers for ex- 
service men seem to be the logical suggestion to meet this, yet they have the disad- 
vantage of widening the already existing gap between the men and the civilians, 
making it more difficult for them to adjust themselves to each other. 

More constructive help might be expected in community centres, where the 
returning veteran could find experienced counsellors, a variety of interests, and an 
Opportunity to make new friendships. In such centres opportunity could be pro- 
vided for him to discuss his problems freely with interested and experienced coun- 
sellors, a varity of interests, and an opportunity to make new friendships. In such 
centres opportunity could be provided for him to discuss his problems freely with 
interested and experienced counsellors, and to talk out his grievances, real or imagi- 
nary, in an atmosphere of good will, friendliness, and understanding. 
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Decision Making 


ITH some men the major problem of demobilization will lie in learning again 
how to make their own decisions. They will have to get their minds out of 
uniform. All men who remain long in service learn to leave decisions and planning 
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to those higher up. Having finally adapted themselves to this state of affairs, some 
with much greater difficulty than others, they are apt to find that the ordered routine 
life has its compensations. 

Inability to make decisions and uncertainty where to turn, therefore, are com- 
mon reactions in men recently discharged. In some instances, they are confused by 
the ready availability of too many jobs and need an opportunity to discuss their 
vocational future with a counsellor who can encourage them to look at all the angles 
of a given opportunity. The counsellor should anticipate the veteran’s desire to 
have major decisions made for him and should avoid fitting into the role of advisor 
when he senses a too strongly dependent attitude. 

Some men will show a pronounced fear of the future. With the memories of 
the recent depression still fresh in their minds they will block themselves from start- 
ing anything because of the relative insecurity inherent in any occupation. These 
men, too, will need wise counselling to make them realize that only by developing 
their skills can they insure their futures and that no job in itself can offer a guaran- 
tee of continuous employment. A strong, nation-wide program to make maximum 
employment possible coupled with an intelligently run program will implement the 
counsellor’s advice. 


Advice on Realities N ecessary 


N ADVISING about occupation, counsellors will find men who wish to make plans 
I that are beyond their abilities. Some will want jobs which require special 
training which they are not intellectually equipped to undertake. Great tact and 
ingenuity will be required to make such men aware of the realities and to steer them 
in a direction which has hope of success. Aptitude tests ave often helpful as a means 
of dissuading men from unsuitable undertakings. 

Every effort should be made to help men distinguish realistically between the 
background of a job and the job itself. The man who wants to start a business of 
his own will serve as an example. Has he the ability, courage and resourcefulness 
needed for success? Or is he merely seeking a situation in which no one can tell him 
what to do? If the latter, he may risk time and money only for a failure. 

The man who is discharged with a disability presents, beside the problems men- 
tioned above, some special problems of his own. In many the natural desire for 
independence is blocked by the realization that his disability may interfere with 
his doing the kind of work to which he is accustomed. He may be unable to visu- 
alize what other kind of work he could do, were he trained for it. To avert this 
possibility a very active advisory program is needed to prevent some men from slip- 
ping into a frame of mind which would further encourage dependence on a pension. 
Occupational advisors should also take some responsibility for convincing employers 
that a disabled man is not necessarily incapacitated for all types of work. 
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Nervous Cases Difficult 


M* men are being discharged with nervous ailments of one sort or another. 
These men are in a more difficult situation than those with physical handicaps, 
because, beside the specific disability, they have the added burden of feeling ashamed 
of the condition. They feel that it was a sign of weakness to have become sick, 
that if they had been “‘real men’’ they could have ‘“‘taken it’’. The popular belief 
that nervous symptoms indicate weakness of willpower is very strong, and is one of 
the misconceptions which the counsellors must combat in order to persuade a man 
to accept his new opportunities, or, when necessary, to continue psychiatric treat- 
ment. Many of these men feel that by becoming sick enough to be withdrawn from 
active duty they have let their buddies down. Their feelings of guilt may be so 
strong as to make them believe that everyone they meet looks on them with the 
same contempt which they feel for themselves. These men need to be assured 
repeatedly that everyone has a mental as well as a physical breaking point and that 
there is nothing disgraceful about having reached either. The counsellor’s attitude 


toward neuropsychiatric casualties and toward physical casualties should be the 
same. 


Where Specialized Help Is Necessary 


‘See symptoms indicate that the man needs specialized help. These are, a 
tendency to repeat the same anecdotes over and over again, depressions or 
‘‘moping’’, over-sensitiveness, an emphasis on the disability which is out of pro- 
portion to its severity, persistent preoccupation with bodily discomforts, states of 
unaccountable fear or anxiety, tenseness and restlessness which do not disappear 
within a few weeks, panics, indecision, nightmares, sleeplessness, violent reactions 
to sudden noises, memory difficulty, extreme irritability, bad temper, drunkenness. 
The man should be referred to a psychiatrist or a psychiatric clinic for treatment of 
any of these disorders rather than be encouraged in the all too common idea that 
‘no one can help him but himself’’. 

There are certain specific points which it is wise to remember. Every man 
reacts differently, and what is helpful for one may not be helpful for another. Any 
plan must be worked out directly with the man himself, following as far as is feasible 
the man’s own ideas as to what he wants. In dealing with a disabled veteran, one 
should treat him in the same way as one does a healthy man. In helping him to 
make his plans, however, one may not ignore his specific disability. This should 
be taken into account only insofar as it produces real incapacity. The man can be 
assured that others have succeeded in making a life for themselves with similar 
handicaps. A consistent expression of optimism and confidence is necessary, to 
counteract the man’s natural feelings of discouragement when he learns that he must 
start life all over again. 
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Certain attitudes should be avoided in dealing with disabled veterans. One 
should not argue with them about things that anger them, nor insist on knowing 
all the details of a man’s experiences when he shows no inclination to discuss them. 
Over-effusiveness or an overly sympathetic attitude is distasteful to an adult man 
whether or not he is disabled. 


Family H elp 


T 1s desirable to explain to relatives how they can help the man. Many points 
I mentioned above apply at home as well as in the counsellor’s office. Relatives 
can help further by reducing causes of friction at home, such as endless discussions of 
trifling inconveniences, and by encouraging the man to return to the group activities 
he used to enjoy. It is damaging to self esteem and to the chance of recovery if 
men are treated as invalids or as people not wholly responsible, yet it is important 
that they should not be nagged or crowded into doing things which they find dis- 
tasteful. Families can be of assistance also in getting the man to take advantage of 
benefits for veterans, and especially to continue any treatment needed for mental 
or physical disabilities. He should not be encouraged to become a ward of the 
government or to involve himself in litigation for compensation beyond that which 
has been allowed him. Such attitudes on his part can prevent him from ever getting 
on his feet. Compensation awards will be made whenever there is a justification 
for them, but, whether or not they are made, the man needs to be encouraged to take 
responsibility for his own future. 

Families who are puzzled by the reason for the discharge should discuss the mat- 
ter with a physician or a social worker before signing a waiver. There are times 
when it is not in the man’s best interest that he be brought home from an Army 
hospital, and the Army’s routine request for the family to accept him may need to be 
refused. 


Do Not Give Harmful Advice 


HE counsellor has a great responsibility. It is hard enough for one person to 
i por another even when the background is known that has made him what he 1s. 
In the present situation the counsellor will have only a brief contact, and the most 
astute may give advice which is not only valueless but even harmful. Good will 
is not enough and every counsellor should feel it a duty to improve his service by 
constant study and self-criticism. No one knows all the answers and team-work is 
essential. The counsellor can not do his full duty unless he picks the brains of others 
and pools what he can give with services of other organizations. 

In conclusion it can be safely said that all veterans are going to need friends. 
Men with emotional disturbances, particularly, should not remain secluded from 
people. Opportunities for recreation must be developed to the fullest extent. 

aff — 
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Competitive games, for example, are often particularly helpful. Nothing, however, 
is of greater importance than the acceptance of responsibility for plans, which must 
be the first step towards building a future. Before a man is ready to make such a 
plan effective he must be helped to achieve a realistic evaluation of his disabilities, 
and of the oppertunities afforded him for overcoming them. 

He must fvel accepted by his new group, so that he can identify himself with 
civilians. In his turn he must accept membership in this new group before he can be 
assured of successful performance. It is this last mentioned need which he may 


find it hard to meet. This fact gives to professional counselling its greatest chal- 
lenge. 





Report of a Survey by Ten New York Psychia- 
trists as To How Psychiatry and Allied Sciences 
Might be Used by Industry in the Solution of 
Personnel Problems. 


Psychiatry 
ana Industry 


By Lawrence S. Kusiz, M.D. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, N. Y. 


N THE spring of 1944, a group of ten physicians who practice psychiatry in New 
York City accepted the invitation of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg and the local head- 
quarters of the United States Employment Service of the War Manpower Com- 
Mission to join their staff in a study of problems of placement in industry. The 


immediate goal was to see what help psychiatry could bring to the solution of diffh- 
cult placement problems. 


Impression Not Diagnosis 


EB psychiatrist worked with a group of between twenty and thirty interviewers. 
Case seminars were held, in which an interviewer presented the information that 
was available on a particular job applicant—to wit, a biographical summary, a 
job summary, and as much factual data as could be obtained as to the nature of the 
applicant's contacts with fellow employees, with bosses, and with the employment 
interviewers. This data was used as the basis for a general discussion by the coun- 
selors, the psychiatrist acting as moderator, summarizing the findings, and giving 
his own impressions as to the nature of the psychopathological problem that under- 
lay the employment difficulty. 

One must say “‘impression’’ rather than ‘‘diagnosis,’’ because the applicant 
himself was never seen by the psychiatrist, and because the data had not been as- 
sembled by a staff trained in the gathering of psychiatric histories. Consequently, 
although some records were remarkably informative, in others there were signifi 
cant gaps. This depended partly on difficulty in approaching the individual appli- 
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cant, and partly upon the native acumen and previous training of the interviewer. 
Despite these limitations, a fairly dependable impression could usually be reached; 
and the psychiatric evaluation of the applicant often clarified what had otherwise 
been a perplexing riddle. 

One found many schizoid personalities, many depressive equivalents, many 
phobias, a few outspokenly psychotic and paranoid persons, a number of mixed 
conversion states, psychopathic behavior disordérs of various kinds, and occasional 
hypomanic states. In short, one ran the gamut of the unrecognized, untreated, am- 
bulatory psychopathology of our population. 


Four Types of Job Applicants 


T sOON became clear that differences in the nature or severity of the psychopa- 
thology divided the applicants into four general groups. One group could be cured 
if treatment facilities could be made available. In another, even with no attempt to 
cure their neuroses, the applicants could be successfully placed by finding special 
job situations for them, in which their neurotic needs and fears would not be unman- 
ageably stimulated. It became evident that, for this particular group, the formulation 
of general rules to guide interviewers and counselors in the placement of appli- 
cants with different types of neurotic difficulty was a matter of great practical im- 
portance. A third group were so sick that they could be employed only in some form 
of sheltered workshop; and a fourth were too sick to be employable at all. 

These two last groups seriously impeded the work of the agency by taking up a 
disproportionate share of the time of the workers, particularly as such applicants 
turned up again and again. Furthermore, these unemployables disturbed the rela- 
tionship of the agency to industry, because when such applicants were sent out re- 
peatedly, personnel officers tended to lose confidence in the agency’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The work is to continue; but in the meantime these preliminary experiences 
have led us to attempt to formulate in a general way some of the principles that 
underlie the relationship of psychiatry to employment problems. We are presenting 
this in the hope that it will lead to further work in the field. 


Allied Sciences Must Be Used 


N ANY practical application of psychiatry to sociological problems, several allied 
I disciplines must be utilized: to wit, clinical psychology for psychometric tests 
and aptitude evaluations, employment counseling, psychiatric social service, and 
many aspects of education. Separately, each of these can do only part of the job; 
together, they can make a major contribution to the problems of employment in 
industry. Yet if this is to happen, the allied scientific and sociological disciplines 
must develop a better integrated relationship to one another, and the code of industry 
with respect to its responsibility toward industrial man power must change. 
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The war has taught that certain types of work, certain forms of risk, certain 
aspects of responsibility and discipline are all potent forces in making and breaking 
men’s spirits. It has taught, further, that one man may thrive on another man’s 
poison. All of this is equally, if less dramatically, true in the industries of peace. 
If society recognizes the full implications of this, then a consideration of the quality 
of human life must take its place beside cost-accounting at the council tables of in- 
dustry. | 


Seven Things To Be Done 


AN THis council table, psychiatry and its allied disciplines can make several con- 
tributions: (1) by screening out those who are totally unemployable and pro- 
viding for their shelter, care, and treatment; (2) by allocating to specially chosen 
tasks, or to sheltered workshops, those who can remain well only under special 
working conditions; (3) by evaluating individuals both as to their special technical 
aptitudes, and as to their special personality quirks, and by allocating them to 
jobs for which their aptitudes fit them, and which are at the same time consonant 
with, their personalities; (4) by applying therapeutic principles to the individual 
worker who is maladjusted and by using therapeutic principles within the industrial 
setting; (5) by using social-service procedures to assist workers in coping with those 
out-of-plant problems which affect both their total psychological adjustment and 
their plant efficiency; (6) by studying the incidence of neurotic disturbances in dif- 
ferent types of work, and under different working conditions (¢.g., the effects of hours 
of work per day and per week, of the two-day week-end. as compared to the mid- 
week holiday, of speed-up systems, and so on); (7) by comparing the efficacy of dif- 
ferent systems of job training, and so forth. ) 

Undoubtedly, many other ways of applying psychiatry to problems of labor in 
industry will develop as experience grows. Whether either management or labor 
will welcome the help thus offered will:depend partly on the way in which such a 
service is established, but even more on how the recommendations of the psychiatrist 
affect the vested interests of each group, under varying conditions in industry as a 
whole, and in the labor market in particular. _ 


How to Set up Industry Service 


uR next task, therefore, is to consider how a psychiatric service in industry 

must be set up, if it is to be accepted both by labor and by management, and 
if it is to persist through fluctuating economic conditions. 

In the first place, it is clearly essential that the representatives of the psycho- 
logical sciences should be in a position the impartiality of which can never be ques- 
tioned. They must be like the expert who is retained by a court, rather than the 
expert whose testimony is hired by one side of a legal controversy. Therefore, they 
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should never be employed either by labor or by management. They should func- 
tion, rather, under the auspices of some body whose disinterestedness is generally 
accepted, such as a joint labor and management council, with joint financial support 
and joint supervision. Alternatively, they might function under the auspices of a 
local, state, or federal labor-relations board. 

In the second place, all potential objections of organized labor must be taken 
into account. For instance, certain older union§ bear the scars of old struggles with 
‘company doctors’’ whom they suspected, justly or unjustly, of using medical 
examinations as an excuse to get rid of union organizers and union members. The 
coéperation of such old-timers in labor activities can be won only by placing beyond 
any possible doubt the impartiality of the psychological and psychiatric group. 


Union Problems 


URTHERMORE, workers and unions in general tend to prize highly the principle of 
PF cana. Under this principle, length of service gives an employee an increasing 
certainty of tenure of his position; and any procedure, however scientific, that cuts 
across this principle will inevitably engender opposition. If an individual laborer 
has a high seniority rating in one department, and if it should be found that in the 
course of the years he has become ill-adapted for the work that he is doing, whereas 
he could work happily and effectively in another department, it would be impossible 
to persuade the man of the wisdom of making such a change, unless his seniority 
status could be protected. Furthermore, since he had always looked to his union 
to protect his seniority, any union that espoused a scientific procedure which jeopard- 
ized seniority ratings might soon face rebellion in its ranks. 

These objections can be met only by organizing in such a way that indicated 
changes can be made without endangering seniority rights, and by first convincing 
union leaders and their members that in the long run proper placement and early 
psychiatric advice and help are worth more to them than any absolute inflexibility 
in the application of the seniority principle. 


Employer Attitudes 


N THE side of management, we face the fact that the attitude of employers toward 
O any such innovations as this will vary with conditions in the labor market. 
Under conditions of full employment, when jobs are plentiful and labor is scarce, 
and when the job must hunt the man, management will be eager to salvage every 
possible laborer, to shuffle men about so as to fit them into jobs where they are most 
effective and to supply them with all the care that is necessary in order to help them 
to function as productively and as healthily as possible. Under these conditions, 
there will be no incentive to misuse the psychological disciplines simply as a means 
of getting rid of ‘‘inferior’’ workers. 
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On the other hand, when there is any degree of unemployment, when the man 
must hunt the job, when the competitive struggle grows sharp between different 
concerns in the same industries, when narrow margins of profit force individual 
concerns to a close scrutiny of costs, then inevitably the attitude of management 
must become quite different. Employers of those types of labor which do not re- 
quire extensive experience or training will at such times have much less objection to 
an active turnover of labor. They will find the rough-and-ready, trial-and-error 
method of employment more economical than any elaborate method of evaluation 
and classification. Thus, in general when many job-hunters are available, industry 
has less incentive to be patient with those workers who need laborious steps of re- 
education, retraining, and emotional rehabilitation; and the interest of an individual 
employer in the psychological disciplines will tend to narrow down to those de- 
vices which can function as a watchman at the door to screen out those he does not 
want. A large labor surplus outside each plant creates stability within the plant; 
and all the employer needs is some one to relieve him of the less desirable workman. 


Flexibility of Plan Necessary 


MPLOYERS with a sense of civic responsibility deplore such an attitude; but since 
E profits are the catalysts of industry, a trend in this direction becomes inevitable 
whenever jobs are scarce, and before undertaking to organize a psychiatric service 
for industrial and employment problems, the psychiatrist and his psychological 
allies must weigh carefully such facts as these. They make it obvious, for instance, 
that any plan that is adequate for a period of full employment would be likely 
quickly to fall into disuse during periods of unemployment. Therefore, it is of 
prime importance so to plan the utilization of the psychological disciplines in in- 
dustry as to give them at least a chance of persisting through periods of economic 
contraction as well as periods of economic expansion. 

Many ways of approaching this goal might be considered. A tentative sug- 
gestion to this end can be made. In the first place, as already indicated, conflicting 
interests such as these can be reconciled only if such services are made the joint 
responsibility either of a whole community or of an entire industry. At any time 
an individual concern can set up a pilot test of such a service; but the service is not 
likely to endure long if it remains the individual responsibility of an individual 
plant. If, on the other hand, it is the responsibility of an entire industry or com- 
munity, it has a fair chance of survival. . 


Possible Community Center 


ii wouLp then be possible in a small community to set up a center in which all 
industrial operations and processes that are carried on in that particular com- 
munity would be represented. In larger communities, there would have to be more 
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than one such center. Alternatively, if it was organized on an industry basis, then 
each industry could set up such cross-sectional centers at key points throughout the 
country for the industry as a whole. 

These centers could perform, either for the community or for the industry that 
set them up, the functions that replacement training centers and redistribution cen- 
ters serve in the armed forces—that is to say, they could be portals of intake at which 
new men were evaluated both as to craft aptitudes and as to emotional quirks; and 
they could be used for the retraining, reévaluating, reclassification, and reassignment 
of men. 


Different Plans Could Be Tested 


s FAR as each individual is concerned, the use of such centers would be voluntary; 
A but their existence would mean that for men who had lost their jobs, whether 
because of ill-health, absenteeism (the AWOLs of civilian life), poor performance, or 
because of changing economic conditions, an opportunity would be available to 
find out both what they were best fitted to do under the new economic conditions, 
and what to do about past difficulties, before undertaking a new haphazard job place- 
ment. It is conceivable that sheltered workshops could be set up as accessories to 
these cross-sectional centers, to serve as neurosis-treatment centers for more indi- 
vidual psychotherapy where this is needed. 

If labor and management are ever to develop an adequate over-all psychiatric 
and psychological service in the employment field, then it would seem that pilot 
tests of some such scheme as this should be undertaken, both in typical industries 
and in typical industrial communities. 


For helpful criticisms and suggestions, grateful acknowledgement is due to Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission; Miss Ann Lehman, Senior Employment Con- 
sultant for the Handicapped, United States Employment Service, War Manpower Commission; Mr. 
Richard C. Brockway, Chief of Division of Placement, War Manpower Commission; Mr. Herbert Feis, 
cconomist; Mr. Anthony W. Smith, C.1.O.; Mr. Leo Huberman, Director, Education and Publicity 
Relations, National Maritime Union; Dr. Sydney Margolin; and to the nine physicians who collab- 
orated with the author in this undertaking: Dr. Viola W. Bernard, Dr. I. T. Broadwin, Dr. Emeline 
P. Hayward, Dr. Olga Knopf, Dr. Bela Mittelmann, Dr. Z. Rita Parker, Dr. Nathaniel Ross, Dr. 
Dudley D. Shoenfeld, and Dr. Bettina Warburg. 


Reproduced from Mental Hygiene, with permission of the publishers, The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 





Dissatisfaction and Poor Morale Are Often Due 
Not so Much to An Employee’s Inability to Do 
the Job as to His Inability to Adjust Himself to 
the Conditions Under Which He Must Do It. 


You Can Drive 
a Horse to Water 


By C. C. Burtincame, M.D. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Te old adage from which the title of this paper was taken seems to me appro- 


priate to a discussion of personnel relationships in industry. The concentra- 

tion on the drives in industry during the past decades is due for a reévaluation, 
particularly in view of the multiple problems that face industry in the post-war 
period. 

It is not my purpose here to wave the banner of psychiatry; I should prefer to 
speak as one practical man to another, seeking ways and means of applying in in- 
dustry the principles of psychiatry, through developing an approach to the problems 
of personnel relationships based on an understanding of human nature and human 
personality. 


Social Incompetence 


was myself a pioneer in industrial medicine, and in 1915 I became the first psy- 
I chiatrist to venture into industry when I went with the Cheney Silk Company 
on a full-time basis, and eventually became their personnel manager. During that 
time, we established the fact that psychoneuroses and emotional attitudes on the 
part of employees toward their employment, their foremen, their fellow workers, 
and the machines in the great textile industry were responsible for a greater loss in 
dollars and cents than accidents and contagion. 
In 1922, my contemporary, Dr. Elmer E. Southard, of Harvard University, in 
the course of a survey sponsored by the Engineering Foundation, found that 62 per 
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cent of the cases observed reached the discharge status through traits of social in- 
competence rather than through occupational incompetence. Dr. Southard’s 
conclusions, like my own, were that “‘what might be termed dissatisfaction, both 
on the part of the employer and the employee, arose not from the employee's inher- 


ent inability to do the work, but rather from his failure to adjust himself to the 
conditions under which he was to work.”’ 


* 


Emotional Drives 


ype are but two examples of early research in industry that have been carried on 
for the past thirty years, and the final findings all agree on this point: You can 
teach a man to operate a machine, you can give him good working conditions, you 
can give him security in his job—bwt it is the man’s own emotional drives that de- 
termine whether the man will become a real success from his own standpoint. 

Thus, if we are practical, we must study the factors that will develop a man’s 
emotional drive to the end that he may be a codperative member of a producing team. 
We must face realistically the fact that both management and labor share the prob- 
lems of production-for-profit; and since the employee serves the employer in order 
that the employer may better serve industry, the well-adjusted employee pays divi- 
dends. 

Workers, like all other human beings, have psychological and social, as well 
as economic, needs; and the worker who is most profitable to himself and to indus- 
try is the one who finds in his work a means of self-expression and a satisfaction of 
his needs for group relationships. If you din into a man that he is unimportant 
and that his contribution is ineffectual, he will become irresponsible; if you overin- 
flate his ego, he will “‘swell up like a poisoned pup’’ and become a nuisance. The 
real problem—and this is the key to all constructive thinking—the real problem is 


to make a man feel as important as he really is by making him as important as he is 
capable of being. 


Spotting the S crewballs 


O THE extent that a man feels essential, he will become a responsible and productive 
toes and worker. The great function of psychiatry in industry is to point the 
way more directly toward the realization of this goal. I have no intention to-night 
of presenting you with a treatise on psychotherapeutics. Diagnostic techniques—or 
what is popularly called “‘the best ways of spotting the screwballs’’—and the whole 
subject of neurological organic disorders, psychoses, neuroses, and maladjustments 
are subjects for the consideration of your industrial doctors. But I do intend to 
outline those broader considerations of policy which will grow out of an industrial 


philosophy that takes into account the human drives fundamental to mental health 
in any industrial organization. 
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It zs necessary, however, to define clearly the functions of the psychiatrist or the 
medical man who heads the medical department of an industrial organization. In 
the interests of a sound program of mental health, he should be first of all a doctor, 
maintaining zealously at all times the confidential doctor-patient relationship with 
all members of the organization. He should be only secondly an officer of the com- 
pany. When the reverse is true, industry has only a medical technician, doing an 
obvious technician's job. The real profit to industry comes from the service of a 
doctor, whose professional standards and ethics are respected and taken for granted 
both by management and by workers. 


Not a Medical Policeman 


HE physician in industry, who should possess a psychiatric point of view, must 

have two main functions. One is administration in the matter of placement— 
and here it may be well to utter a word of caution that he must be careful not to 
become a “‘medical policeman,’’ whose job is merely “‘to keep the screwballs out,”’ 
for in that case it may become a game with prospective workers ‘‘to fool the nut 
pick.’’ Again in connection with placement, he has the all-important function of 
seeing to it that no man is placed on a job that is injurious to his health or beyond 
his physical or mental capacities. 

To repeat, the function of the medical man in industry in connection with place- 
ment is not that of a medical policeman, but of assisting a man to get a job he really 
can do; of protecting the health, life, and limb of those already on the pay roll; and 
of preventing any new employees from bringing contagion into the plant and thereby 
menacing the health of those about him. 

When the workers know that the various health examinations, routine check- 
ups, and frequent medical reviews are for their own protection—as in the case that 
the man working next to them on the assembly line might have something ‘‘catch- 
ing’’—they will back up the doctor's program with respect and codperation. But 
the doctor must be the friend and not the disciplinarian. 

If the man in industry with a psychiatric point of view has avoided the pitfall 
of being regarded as a medical policeman in the employ of the management, and has 
maintained the confidential patient-doctor relationship, he will have a golden 
opportunity to serve the worker, to serve the management, and to serve the industry 
as a whole through the psychiatric point of view. 


Purpose to Clear the Tracks 


AM inclined to believe that it is unnecessary to present this psychiatric point of 
I view as something separate and apart from the rest of industrial medicine and of 
employment practice, as only too often a man will run from a psychiatric consulta- 
tion which he will welcome under another label. If the industrial medical man will 
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bear this in mind, he will be able to observe and to diagnose neuropsychiatric 
symptoms without arousing suspicion, resentment, or alarm. 

The purpose of psychiatry in industry is ‘‘to clear the tracks’’ for active, vigorous 
enjoyment of the job to be done, in the interests of maximum efficiency and minimum 
loss; it is certainly not its purpose to bandy about the terminology of psychiatry to 
the point where the entire personnel is bent on psychoanalyzing their inmost 
thoughts. If that happened, we should have something to worry about! Let our 
psychiatric services emanate from the doctor-patient relationships, and let us be 
wary of establishing an attitude whereby the worker takes time from the assembly 
line to go in for a good cry on the psychiatrist's shoulder in order to ease an emotional 


problem. 


Avoidance of Paternalism 


7 kind of set-up in industrial psychiatry is too near paternalism to make me feel 
comfortable; for I am strongly ‘‘agin’’ paternalism in business, or government, 
or anywhere else except in the home, and then only up to adulthood. Paternalism 
is bad both for worker and for management, because it is against the inherent dignity 
of man. I am not against bigger and better holidays, or against bigger and better 
things for everybody. But I have reached the conclusion—from a not inconsiderable 
experience—that we are actually living in a world of struggle; and if we acknowledge 
that fact, we must also acknowledge certain fundamental premises in human 
relationships. 

One of those premises involves the idea that life is not a bed of roses. It is a 
kind of game—and a tough one at that. There are people who consider it to be a 
game like bridge, played in a comfortable parlor in which the players nod to each 


other amiably, saying, ‘‘May I play a heart, partner?’’ To which they receive the 
response, “‘Pray do.” 


Life is a Struggle 


mM” of us realize, however, that life is more like a football game, and that we 
are liable to get a boot where the back forms a sort of mound, and be com- 
manded to get up into the line and carry the ball! And I doubt whether any group 
of people have taken the hurdles of life better than those raised on “‘football tech- 
niques’’; certainly, few have enjoyed the game more. So I believe that we should 
train our people to survive in a world of struggle, and not overprotect them to the 
point where we deprive them of the strength that is their rightful heritage, and that 
can be gained only through the development of moral, intellectual, and social 
muscles. 

Actually, there is no fundamental difference between dealing with children and 
dealing with adults; both must be given a chance to stand on their own feet and to 
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fight their own battles. For that reason, if for no other, industry should keep out 
of. the private emotional problems of employees. When such problems do arise 
with individual workers, they should be handled on a man-to-man basis through 
an individual approach—never as an organizational policy, or through an employer's 
bureau. 

If the emotional problem is related to the job, or has a specific relationship to 
other workers or to the industry, it is the job of the management to delve into the 
circumstances and find the cure. But if the problem arises out of community or 
domestic relationships, industry would do well not to step in except on invitation 
from the worker, and then only on an unofficial and co-worker basis, advising and 
helping as a good citizen of the community might advise and help another good 
citizen. In other words, dealing with the emotional problems that arise out of 
community or domestic relationship should not be considered by the employer as a 
formal function of industry. 


Avoid Welfare Aura 


NDUsTRY must get away from all “‘wellfare aura."’ No one can buy a man’s emo- 
tions with welfare work. Attempts to do so are like trying to bring up children 
on a lollypop-reward basis—they will all want bigger and better lollypops. This 
does not imply that industry should ignore the basic drives of a man for the psycho- 
logical and social factors necessary to a productive life which I mentioned earlier; 
it means that the things that have to be done should be so handled that men will 
better understand the members of their ‘‘team,’’ and will be enabled to make a better 
producing team. Such things cannot be done even indirectly as a means of buying 
good will or morale—which are not “‘buyable.”’ : 
Any permanency in the development of constructive emotional drives among 
workers is based upon employment justice, which must be so clearly expressed that 
the man on the street will be able to understand it readily. 


War Psychology Analyzed 


he war has shown us that we can produce at capacity for an almost indefinite 
time. Industry has been able to mobilize its workers for sustained, concentrated 
work over a period of increasingly long hours. American patriotism, to be sure, 
has been one source of motivation—but there is another source, equally potent. 
War workers have met long hours, difficult housing conditions, food shortages, and 
other major obstacles to morale and have continued to carry the ball because the pur- 
pose of industry has become the purpose of the worker; he has associated himself with the 
process and considers himself essential to the total effort. 

Here lies the answer to our major industrial problems. The future of our way 
of life depends upon the continuation of full production on a sustained basis now and 
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after the war, and industry must take the lead in giving its people that conception 
and, with it, a vision of what the industrial team has as an objective. 

There is no use in trying to solve the problem through a group of phrases and 
catchwords such as “‘labor management,”’ “‘partnership in industry,"’ “‘profic-sharing 
methods,’ and so forth. It is the fact that counts. If the war has taught us any- 
thing, it has taught us that the forces that have, brought management and labor together 
have been enlightened mutual self-interest. The cement that has held them together has 
been a mutual understanding of the aims, objectives, and goals of that particular 
industry. The drive that has sustained production has been a worth-while goal which 
the worker could see and was interested in reaching. 

The industry-of the future, to be successful, will be merely a continuation along 
these same lines, with the emotional drive of winning the war replaced by appro- 
priate peace-time objectives which will seem worth while in the eyes of the worker. 
It will not be sufficient to return to buying a man’s time at so much an hour to do so 
much work in a mechanical, unimaginative way; in the post-war period, a man is 
going to want to know what the industrial team’s objectives are, and why. I do 
not believe I am romanticizing when I say that he is increasingly going to want to 
know what his particular industry is trying to do, and he will be increasingly restive 
if he is merely told to “‘do that”’ or ‘‘do this.’ 


’ 


Emotional Desires Not Separate 


pee should be none of the ‘‘welfare idea’’ in such a policy; it should be based 
squarely on human drives for psychological and social, as well as economic, 
needs. If psychiatry has taught us anything, it is the fact that there are no lines of 
demarcation separating a man’s various emotional desires. Industry’s actual job, 
of course, is to see that his vocational urges are met, but that need is inexorably 
bound up with others, and unless the worker sees purpose and essential service in 
the job he is doing, agitation and unrest will follow. The progress of industry will 
be determined by our ability to preserve the individual while adjusting him to the 
central effort. 

Twenty-five years ago, I said that “‘the man who comes along and finds a way 
to complicate industrial tasks so as to use more of the worker’s capacity without re- 
ducing production will make a great contribution to both worker and management.”’ 
And I repeat that statement with added emphasis to-day. - Monotony, coupled with 
the failure to absorb a man’s capacities, and the inability of the man to comprehend 
industry's goals are dangerous factors in any industry. 

In the days of the artisans, there was a direct incentive “‘to get out production.’ 
The worker took pride in his own craftsmanship and struggled of his own free will 
to make his cabinet, or his shoes, or his table the finest that could be made. The 
development of the assembly-line technique has brought a sense of frustration to 
many workers which has been a potent factor of unrest. 
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Interest in Assembly-line Work 


N THIs regard, an interesting experiment is now under way in one of the country’s 
I great industrial plants. In connection with an experimental rehabilitation pro- 
gram, this management is instigating trial methods in machine training. In this pro- 
ject, visual performance charts have been pictorially designed to show how each screw 
and bolt made in the assembly line fits into the final product. The new worker, 
viewing these charts before starting his first machine experience and referring to them 
as he proceeds, is thus made aware of the essential significance of each seemingly 
isolated procedure. Certainly this is a step in the direction of giving purpose and 
interest to assembly-line work, and the results of such experiments may prove highly 
valuable to increased production. 

I refer to an orderly presentation as part of a training program that is something 
over and above the practice of showing the worker a complete typewriter, or a com- 
plete bomber, or any other finished product, with no real education to orient him in 
the production scheme. 


Incentive Provided 


N THE type of program to which I refer, the trainee is given sufficient knowledge 
I of the other steps and processes so that he can see opportunities for his own or- 
derly progression to higher and higher responsibilities in the industrial team. This 
is done with the implication that, within practical limitations, his own abilities and 
his own ambitions determine his own future. 

The psychological soundness of such an idea is that a man is given incentive 
to go ahead—he is éncentive-driven to develop his own resources for the ultimate 
profit both of himself and of industry. Through such an effort as this, industry can 
make a man feel as important as he really is because industry will have the means of 
letting him become as important as he is capable of being. 

Experiments in present-day industry extend to other psychological factors as 
well—for example, in the use of color on machines and work tables. In one large 
industrial plant, machines employ five or six different colors—such as red for the 
handles that start the machinery, blue for those that stop it, and soon. On work 
tables, designs of various colors and shapes are employed on those parts on which 
the precision work is done. All of these studies that industry is.carrying out seem 
to be a step in the right direction of understanding and utilizing the basic drives in 
human nature for the ultimate good of all through making the job more interesting 
and a bit more inspiring. 


Dollars and Cents Loss 


_ sum up, I would stress the fact that emotional attitudes of employees toward 
their employment are responsible for a greater loss in dollars and cents to industry 
than are accidents and contagion, and that dissatisfaction and poor morale are due 
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not so much to the employee's inability to do the job as to his inability to adjust 
himself to the conditions under which he must do it. 

I would also repeat the statement that the function of psychiatry in industry is 
to seek out and correct those symptoms of maladjustment in order to save the em- 
ployee in the broader interests of industry and progress; but that this neuropsychi- 
atric service would best remain a rdle unheralded, although actually it will con- 
stitute an irreplaceable service to industry. 

General principles to follow in the interest of mental health, as I have stated 
them, are the avoidance of paternalism, a hands-off policy regarding the employee's 
private and family problems, reduction of the ‘‘welfare aura,’’ and the development 
in its place of a clearer understanding of the individual's need for psychological and 
social, as well as economic, satisfactions in his relation to hisemployment. We will 
be able to meet those needs, and at the same time increase production, when our 
workers become incentive-driven through realizing the mutual aims of workers and 
management. 

Whatever means industry may use in following such principles, it cannot fail 
if in the end it succeeds im making the purpose of industry the purpose of the worker, so that 
the worker associates himself with the process and considers himself essential to 
the total effort. If industry can do that, then I will amend the old adage: ‘‘You 
can drive a horse to water—and even make him drink!"’ 


Reproduced from Mental Hygiene, with permission of the publishers, The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. From a Paper presented at the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Texas Society for Mental Hygiene. 





The Destinies of Management Labor Community 
Family Life Stockholders and the Content of 
Happy Living Is Now So Closely Interwoven 
that the Concerns All Have Quivering Effects 
Upon Each Other. 


An Appreciation 
Index 


By GERALD ELDRIDGE STEDMAN 


Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


S I WENT about my interviews in 187 war plants in 12 cities during 1944, 
searching material for many technical articles concerning engineering, shop 
practise and tooling, I experimented extensively to develop an “‘appreciation 

index,’ using a form of investigation devised to poll a comparative rating as to 
city or plant, based upon flash answer to the question: ‘Tell me, is this a good 
place to work in? In your opinion, is it a place where workers seem happy in their 
factory work and the wages they get... or not?’ Answers were rated positive or 
negative without attempt to give weight to vehemence of reply, but rather, by 
gaging total attitude expressed. 


Appreciation Index 


N ESTABLISHING the ‘‘appreciation index’’ of each city, persistent care was used to 
I win such interpreted answers from 100 people. These were selected for their 
broad public contact ...cab drivers, street car conductors, policemen, ministers, 
social service workers and teachers, meeting most of them personally on my regular 
rounds, but phoning others to reflect representative balance. 

The results of this study, for the 12 cities under investigation is shown in the 
‘‘appreciation”’ of column ‘‘A’’: (Column ‘‘B’’ explained later) 
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Denver 73 
Los Angeles 42 
San Francisco 47 


20 


68 
Chicago 44 
Evansville 92 


War worker immigration, climate, management-labor problems, size, racial 
proportions, political characteristics are all reflected in this index. But it does 
represent employee and public attitudes which make it easier or harder for individual 
manufacturers in various cities to do business from the many standpoints of labor 
difficulties, absenteeism, production per manhour, employment problems. It 
reflects to some considerable degree the character of management thinking and in- 
dustrial relations within each city. It signals the resistance which any forward- 
thinking individual management may face in attempting to establish cordial worker 
relationships in areas where callous practices of other industrial managements have 
tended to produce strife, bitterness and unhappy worker attitudes. 

Any inquisitive observer who has traveled at all during this war period will be 
quite forcefully struck with the way this “‘city appreciation index’’ agrees with his 
own comparative impressions. The index has close parallelism with other eco- 
nomic indices established to measure production efficiencies within such areas. 


Index Also Used in Plants 


IKEWISE, I sought to establish this ‘‘appreciation index’’ among individual | 
L plants visited. My interviews constantly take me into most plant depart- 
ments and to machine-side. My habit was to ask this same question of twenty 
machine operators or floor workers of various departments in each plant, making sure 
I covered five such plants in each city. Accumulating the interpretation into an 
average measurement, based upon the 100 answers among five plants in each city, 
the results are shown in the foregoing Column “‘B’’. These indicate again a close- 
ness of agreement, when approached from these two angles. 

In the case of Evansville, having had as yet no opportunity to visit the other 
four plants, the rating shown is that produced from 100 answers secured within the 
plant of Servel, Inc., Evansville’s largest industry. I have so far rated 104 individual 
war plants by this method and find that Servel, Inc., so far leads all others. Its 
influence upon the public attitude is reflected by Evansville’s leadership in the 
Column ‘‘A’’ rating. 


How was this healthy condition achieved, and what is being done to maintain 
it? Of this, I write. 


Mr. Ruthenburg Quoted 


~~ Ruthenburg, Servel President is widely known for his industrial statesman- 
ship. He has always recognized management's stake in employee and public 
alll 
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attitudes. Before the National Metal Trades Association at Cleveland in 1935 
(reprinted in ‘‘Vital Speeches of the Day’’), Ruthenburg early emphasized what he 
then called a self-evident fact that: ‘Modern managements recognize distinct and 
special responsibility towards its stockholders, toward the sector of the public 
which is or may become customers or clients, and toward the people on its payrolls. 
Responsibilities toward the first and second groups cannot be effectively discharged 
unless responsibility toward the third group receives adequate attention.”’ 

In 1935 he added a fourth consideration—the development of right attitude in 
the community itself toward industrial management purposes and intent. His 
influence played a commanding part in the organization of the Evansville Coopera- 
tive League, which has accomplished much in the development of that spirit of 
unity and cooperation which has come to be Evansville’s unique reputation as a 
community of folks willing to work together. This appreciation assures that there 
will be minimum dereliction caused by discordants produced by individual factors 
beyond control, who otherwise might pull athwart the common intent. 


Evansville Under War Conditions 


VANSVILLE is not particularly favored in climate, with flood threat and smog. 
E It is the commanding center of a 400 mile area. Its transportation facilities are 
varied. It is densely populated. Its government has left considerable undone in 
public health measures. Over 95 per cent of its citizens are native born. The 
majority of its families before the war were rooted there in generations of happy 
home life; sturdy German and English stock with hereditary traits of skill, solidity 
and thrift. Presumably destined as “‘ghost town”’ in early war production; business 
leadership soon made it a critical war area with an influx of 30 per cent newcomers. 
Its war rating is now unusually high and diversified. Mayor Reichert states that 
40°( of its industries have received the Army-Navy “‘E”’ award. The National 
average is 5%. Servel is the dominant industrial factor, but there are other promi- 
nent manufacturers there, such as Mead-Johnson, American Fork and Hoe, Bucyrus 
Eric, Sunbeam Electric, Hoosier Lamp, Chrysler, Briggs, Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration and Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron Company (LST builders). 


Influx of Furriners 


ROBLEMs in public attitude have been aggravated in many cities by the influx of 
Pp “‘furriners’’ who cannot gain an ‘‘old home town”’ feeling overnight. Nor can 
their loyalty for any employer be developed synthetically. There is that period of 
gestation before appreciation can be born, under even most favorable circumstances. 
Yet, the Servel “‘appreciation index,’’ evenly divided between interviews among old 
and new employees (the latter among workers of the Servel P-47 wing section plant), . 
is in close agreement in a relative 98-86°% relationship. This tends to substantiate 
the conclusion that the company had previously generated right industrial relation 
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practises which, extended to the 4,000 additional new workers, have caused them 
quickly to develop relatively as great appreciation for Servel working conditions. 
It is testimony of astute management abilities. 

Fundamentally, I presume, this fine Servel and Evansville appreciation rating 
has stemmed from Ruthenburg’s insistence that: ‘“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ Nothing is concealed from Servel workers. They 
know where the money goes. They know the company’s post war plans in detail. 
They know management purposes and intents. They are not held in the dark. 
There are no sources for malicious rumor, wrong conjecture or bitter supposition. 
All the beefing is of a healthy nature. 

Servel industrial relations are under the able guidance of H. O. Roberts, Person- 
nel Director, with a staff of 72 people including the medical staff. Searching for 
prime reasons that have most contributed to Servel’s good industrial relations, I 
spent considerable time interviewing Roberts, and I quote him: 









Personnel Manager Explains | 
















HERE is no fine line of demarcation between employee and public attitude. 

Management's stake in either is its stake in both. Ten years ago, coming to 
Servel ahead of my family, I engaged a temporary room from a charming’ old lady 
who, when I said I had arrived to work for Servel, replied, ‘Oh, Mr. Roberts, I 
am so sorry to hear you say that because it is such a terrible place to work. They treat 
their employees so mean.” While this may have represented the feeling of only one 
individual in Evansville, I thought it was probably indicative of what was in the 
minds of many other Evansville citizens. 

The duality of the industrial relations task was rather strikingly emphasized to 
me right there. We immediately inaugurated a ten year program designed to place 
our internal house in order while, simultaneously, using every earnest means to 
regain community respect and good will. 

We had the essential ingredient, without which all such programs will fail 
.. . the inspiration and leadership of top management. 

Sound human relations, either public or employee, are not created overnight. 
They require constant attention. They develop gradually. Once attained, they 
are not self-perpetuating. Management must be constantly alert to avoid mistakes 
by any representative who, in a short time, can destroy the good will which has 
required years to build. 

Well defined policies, thoroughly understood by everyone in management and 
adopted by each person as a personal policy in day-to-day contacts with employees 
are the foundations of sound industrial relations. Other than that, the job of build- 


ing and maintaining happy relations is primarily one of sharing complete informa- 
tion with employees. 
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Heron’s U understanding Unit 


HE various parts of our ten year program were not started immediately. They 

have represented the cumulative results of our own experience as well as those of 
other companies. We have relied on the leavening effect of the ‘old timers’ in the 
organization. And we emphasize the importance of developing multiple numbers 
of what Alexander R. Heron, in his book ‘Sharing Information With Employees’ 
calls ‘the understanding unit;’ a sufficiency of positive cells scattered through the 
organization to create and maintain positive and healthful attitudes, (end quote). 


Operating Committee 


Division Manager 


SERVEL, Inc. ~ 


EVANSVILLE, IND, 
2-43 


"Understanding Units”’ 


The Unperstanpine Unit in Industrial Relations 


Some important features are detailed, of the master objective to which Servel 
is constantly striving, and which as a long-term program, now shows such evidences 
of success without in any manner being considered finished. Their mention does 
not infer any particular order of importance. 


Ten Year Progra m 


OUSECLEANING— Literal as well as figurative. Orderliness and cleanliness essen- 
H tial to good housecleaning came to have real meaning and recognition among 
all employees. Studies of operations were made to improve efficiency. Plant lay- 
out was changed for greater productivity. The wage payment system was over- 
hauled and an incentive system was adopted which protected the employees. Work 
groups were reduced in size, giving better control and improving morale. Em- 
ployees were rewarded in direct proportion to output, with guarantee features. 

- 
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A personnel division was created to coordinate and administer industrial rela- 
tions. Policies were overhauled or formulated where lacking. Employee services, 
such as credit union, hospitalization, mutual aid medical care, suggestion award 
system and others were provided wherever there was a need. Labor relations coun- 
selors and consultants were scattered around the plant to talk to employees and assist 
them with their problems. The policy of the open door with supervisors and man- 
agement became a real thing. Labor relations became preventive as well as curative. 

An intensive safety and health campaign was inaugurated. Modern hospital 
facilities and a full-time medical and safety director were procured. Frequency of 
accidents has dropped from 12.95 in 1935 to .083 in 1944. Severity has dropped 
from 1.15 in 1935 to 0.07 in 1944. Servel has become a safe place to work and every- 
one knows it. The ‘‘S’’ safety flag of the National Safety Council is flown, with a 
white star recently added for renewal. 

Production schedules were regularized to provide greater year-round employ- 
ment, eliminating peaks and valleys of income for the worker. This involved 
storage of the product in ‘‘off’’ sales periods. Labor turnover was greatly reduced. 
People wanted to work at Servel. Labor supply became more adequate. The 
Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ flag with three stars attests recent production records. 


Keeping Employees Informed | 
| omer and procedures were published through the use of employee handbooks, 


standard practice bulletins, bulletin boards, posters and other media. There 
was no secret about what the company was doing, but rather an educational cam- 
paign was conducted to show and explain to employees these things of vital concern 
to them. 

An educational department was organized with a full-time educational director. 
Close tie-in is maintained with schools and colleges. A library was provided for the 
convenience of employees and as a distributing center for magazines, reports and 
digests, etc. . 

A plant publication, “‘Inklings,’’ was started with the assistance of employees. 
In addition to the usual plant patter, it serves as a medium for management to talk 
toemployees. It keeps them informed about matters of mutual interest. 

Regular conferences between top management and supervisors were started. 
These helped to create the realization that all supervisors are an important part of 
Management with a common stake in its welfare. 

Formal foreman conferences were held, stressing the symbol “‘Triangle of the 
Job,”’ consisting of economic and technical sides and the human relations base. 


Open Forum Conferences 


| Therap conferences with immediate supervisors are held on regular schedule. 

These are open forums, where any problem or question can be presented by em- 

ployees. If the foreman doesn’t have the answer, he gets it. Recently the story of 
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‘“Servel as a Place to Work’’ was presented by each superintendent or department 
head and all employees were given copies of the booklet. More recently, a sound- 
slide film on the company’s post war plans has been shown to all employees. Other 
movies and sound-slide films are shown to stimulate sales of bonds, reduce absentee- 
ism, maintain morale. 

Recreational and social activities were started and co-ordinated by an employee 
organization known as the Servel Employees Association. A board of directors 
elected by employees annually guide the activities of this organization in coopera- 
tion with management. Their chief source of income is from stores located around 
the plant to serve employees. Picnic grounds, lighted ball park, tennis courts and 
recreation building were provided jointly by the S.E.A. and the company. Clubs of 
ten, fifteen and twenty year employees were formed. Departmental social clubs 
became very popular. The head of this department of employee services has been 
honored with the presidency of the National Industrial Recreation Association. 

Annual get-togethers of employees and their families are held at Christmas time. 
Family picnics for each department or division feature the summer season. This 
year, close to 100,000 people will have used Servel picnic ground facilities. 


Open House for Public 


PEN house for the public was inaugurated. Mrs. Smith and her friends were 
O invited to come in and see for themselves what a ‘‘terrible’’ place to work was 
Servel. She has changed her opinion greatly since that day ten years ago when 
Roberts first saw her. Upwards of 15,000 people of the community each year visited 
the plant prior to the war. 

Product displays are arranged for employees and their families. Twelve 
thousand people recently viewed a Servel war product exhibit, together with an 
Army Air Force display of captured enemy material, in the recreation hall.. 

An annual letter in understandable language, under Mr. Ruthenburg’s signature 
as president, gives employees ‘‘Facts About the Business.’’ Distribution of the 
income is explained in detail by the use of simple charts. These are then discussed 
in employee meetings where blown-up charts are used. A unique new type of 
annual report will soon be given to both stockholders and employees. This cannot 
yet be described. 


Letters to Employee Homes 


ETTERS are sent to the homes of employees occasionally when the subject is con- 
L sidered of vital interest to them and their families. A special effort is made to 
keep in touch with employees in the armed forces to keep them informed about com- 
pany affairs, especially those affecting their post war plans. A survey among them 
indicates that 993% desire to return to work at Servel after the war. This is a fine 
tribute to Servel as a place to work. 
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Adequate feeding facilities were provided and a program of industrial nutrition 
was carried on by the Servel sales promotion and advertising department in coopera- 
tion with its medical and employee services departments. This program became 
nation-wide through the cooperation of gas utilities and radio programs. Better 
health and reduced absenteeism were the immediate results obtained from this proj- 
ect. The main cafeteria is provided with a public address system for announcements, 
news and musical programs. ‘ 

The inevitable fact is that any plant in any city is going to gain some sort of 
‘appreciation rating,’’ whether it wants it or not. Public and employee attitudes 
are not static, dormant states, rather they are vibrant, growing emotions which turn 
into weeds of bad relations if let alone or into useful crops of flowering appreciation 
among these ‘understanding units,”’ if truthfully nurtured. Too many companies 
feel that relations can be left alone. However, like the ground of a fallow field, 
neglect causes a rubbage growth of wild rumor, misunderstanding, bitterness with 
eventual harm to all. It is easier to use methods to cultivate good relations than to 
ignore the consideration. Bad relations are very expensive. 

Servel has established an excellent communication system for the organization, 
delivery, control and favorable registry of plant information. It guards carefully 
the proper flow of right impressions from management outward through the super- 
visional structure into the convictions of employee and family. And it encourages 
reflow of idea from them back to management. There is this two way stream of in- 
formation pouring in orderly and enlivening grace throughout all Servel plant affairs. 
This ‘information sharing”’ is largely accomplished through regular conduct of plant 
meetings, each refining and advancing the information, each doing its part auto- 
matically in training those responsible in methods for its effective presentation to the 
succeeding group. Regularly scheduled mectings are: 


8 Sets of Meetings 


‘MONTHLY Operating committee meeting of top management where plans and 

program relative to all phases of the company’s business originate. 

The weekly staff meeting of the vice president in charge of manufacturing, 
known as ‘‘Baker’s Meeting’’, wherein Servel’s well known Bill Baker gathers super- 
intendents and department heads around him to discuss engineering, production, 
personnel and shop problems, schedules, procedures. 

The monthly management meeting in which top management and division 
heads huddle with superintendents and general foremen. Each division head is 
given an opportunity to speak to this group and enlighten them on things of interest 
in his particular division. Current announcements are also made in these mectings. 

Department superintendent weekly meetings are held, involving all members of 
cach concerned department staff of foremen, assistants and group leaders. 

aE 
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The Board of Butchers 


ORMAL foremen conferences are preceeded by one week by a preview session at- 
Frnded by superintendents and department heads. This is jokingly referred to 
as the “‘Board of Butchers’’ where all subjects for broad dissemination are hacked, 
remolded and made ready for most effective presentation to the supervisional, staff 
and employee components of the Servel organization. 

A series of two formal foreman conferences are conducted by the industrial edu- 
cational department each month. Each subject usually requires a series of five daily 
meetings with that number of supervisional groups, or approximately 10 sessions 
each month to cover the 350 top foremen and staff men. Two way flow of informa- 
tion is encouraged in these forums. Here, too, the foremen gain training in group 
presentations down the line. 

Regular foreman meetings are held by foremen with their assistants and group 
leaders, dedicated to ‘passing the ripples of information along.’’ No curb is placed 
upon free discussion of any grievance, beef or squawk. Servel operates on the prin- 
ciple that “‘expression deflates, repression inflates.”’ 


Foreman-Employee M eetings 


game foremen-employee conferences are held once each month. This is the 


last link in the group communication chain. These are entirely on company 
time. Here the company shares completely all information with its employees and 
in turn, picks up from them suggestions to be carried back to management, received 
through minutes of every meeting. The foremen encourage everyone to speak his 
mind. These meetings last about one hour. Group attendances average 35 to 50 
employees. : " 

It is by such persistent, long-range programming that Servel has achieved its 
high ‘‘appreciation index’’ among employees and community; the right attitude 
thus attained having been very profitable to all concerned. 

There is, perhaps, no other consideration that merits such attention by the-typ- 
ical manufacturer, for certainly management’s stake in employee and public attitude 
has a mighty bearing on the social responsibilities which industry faces in the more 
integrated era ahead. The destinies of management, labor, community, family 
life, stockholders and the content of happy living and satisfaction of all is now so 
closely interwoven and interdependent that the concerns of all have quivering effect 
upon each other. No manufacturer can longer ignore human relations without being 
thrown for a loss . . . a loss to all. 





“I Have to Stay Away from the Plant a Few 
Days a Month to Restore the Self-respect My 
Boss Takes Away from Me,”’ Wrote a Machine 
Operator Who Was Absent Twenty Percent of 
the Time. 


Foremen 
and Absenteeism 


By E. Witt1am NoLanp 


Cornel] University 
Ithaca, New York 


W: HAVE too much foreman dictatorship in our plant now. It causes a 


considerable degree of ill-feeling among the workers, particularly the 

old-timers and those in the higher skills’’, wrote a worker whose absentee- 
ism record was one of which neither he nor his employer could be proud. A detailed 
investigation by the writer of the causes of absenteeism in a New York State indus- 
try, extending over several months and eliciting the responses of nearly five hundred 
workers, either by interview or questionnaire, revealed their attitudes with regard to 
various spheres of their living. The study disclosed that while the foreman’s réle 
was only one aspect of the overall absenteeism picture, its importance as an aid to 
any substantial attack on the problem was unmistakable. 


The Foreman as an Appreciative Leader 


ANAGEMENT should mingle with the workers and get to know them; during 
M business hours they should come down to the level of the employee, learn his 
name, and stop and give him encouragement. Do not delegate this authority to 
the labor-management and other small committees. Plant X executives are not in 
the plant enough—they spend too much time at the office desk,’’ wrote another 
whose answers to the one hundred twenty-nine questions submitted to him in a 
questionnaire bore clear evidence that in his thinking management’s key men were 
the foremen. 

‘‘T've been working for Company X eighteen years and have missed six days in that 
time. Four of them came when my wife was ill several years ago. All this time 
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I've been blessed with foremen who have always kept me feeling good about my 


work,”’ said a middle-aged man who criticized severely the seeming propensity of cans 
the ‘‘younger generation’ to take job responsibility lightly. ‘‘But it’s the fore- fj ’°' 
man’s job to understand and redirect their whims!’’ he added. These are only three - 
of many similar comments volunteered by workers; and almost without exception 
those who saw such an urgent need for improvement in the foreman-worker relation ” 
ship were in the high absenteeism category. dif 
less 
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Restoring Self-respect 








NE worker, who averaged more than 10 days a month away from his job, in- 


O sisted that he was never ill physically, but simply ‘‘dreaded to face that... 


foreman who doesn't give a fellow credit for having any brains at all.’’ Others in- 
sisted that their foreman ‘‘knows his stuff’’ but ‘‘lords it over his men until they have T 
no urge to cooperate and do a good job.’’ “‘I have to stay away from the plant a § wor 
few days a month to restore the self-respect my boss takes from me,’’ wrote a ma- Jj met 
chine operator who admitted being absent 20 percent of the time. lab 
The correlation between absenteeism and the opinion of the workers concerning § wo: 
the extent to which the foreman displayed appreciation for work well done was §j mei 
0.67. 8g percent of the workers in the highest absenteeism bracket (i.e., absent ff is s 
more than 10 days a month) felt that the foreman never showed such appreciation. 
On the other hand, 67 percent of those who were in the low absenteeism categories §j tre: 
(i.e., absent less than 3 days a month) found that the foreman always was apprecia- ff by 
tive of good work. Furthermore, most of those in the low categories actually had § clo 
been absent less than 1 day a month. sel 





The Foreman as a Fairminded Supervisor 


I you like your job you've got to court the boss to keep it. If he doesn’t like you, 
it’s too bad—you get shifted to another department. It’s bad for your morale 
and makes you feel you don’t care whether you're on the job all the time or not.” 
This complaint came from a man of forty-two who had worked for the company 
nine years and who was absent from 4 to 6 days a month because ‘‘my foreman 
doesn’t do anything to help me move up in my job. He's the one who has to get the 
promotions for me.’’ “‘My boss always acts as though he has a better way to do 
things—as though you might get his job if he let you try your way,’’ wrote another 
whose poor attendance record put him indisputably in the category of major of- 
fenders. 

‘‘My foreman always listens to my suggestions and tries out the ones he thinks 
will work,’’ stated a woman worker, mother of two grown children, who had been 
working for the company fourteen years and whose absence had averaged no more 
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than a day a year during that time. ‘‘It gives you an interest in your work that you 
wouldn't have otherwise. Perhaps that is why I want to be here all the time!”’ 
she decided. 

Of those workers with the poorest absenteeism records, 56 percent felt that 
getting on with the foreman was ‘very difficult’; 33 percent more felt that it was 
‘dificult’. On the other hand, of those with the best absenteeism records (i.e., 


less than 1 day a month), 53 percent felt that getting on with the foreman was ‘very 
easy, and 34 percent more felt that it was ‘easy’. 


Those Over Them 


HE workers who got on best with those ‘over them’ in the plant had the best 
Raga records, and vice versa. 99.4 percent of the Regulars (i.e., those 
workers who were absent on the average less than 1 day a month) felt that the treat- 
ment they were receiving from those ‘over them’ was at least ‘fair’, and 59 percent 
labeled it ‘very fair’. On the other hand, 78 percent of the Delinquents (i.e., 
workers whose absence amounted to more than 10 days a month) felt that their treat- 
ment at the hands of those ‘over them’ was either ‘unfair’ or ‘very unfair’. All this 
is significant in a discussion of the foreman-worker picture. 4 

The correlation between the opinion of the workers concerning the fairness of their 
treatment by the foreman and their opinion concerning the fairness of their treatment 
by those ‘over them’ in the plant was .81. This seems to indicate that the workers 
closely identified the foreman with those ‘over them’, which further accentuates the 
seeming contribution of an ‘‘understanding’’ foreman to absenteeism reduction. 


Non-acceptance of Suggestions 


EVENTY-ONE: percent of the Regulars insisted that the foreman not only listened 
S to the workers’ suggestions but tried them out. Only 7 percent of this group felt 
that the foreman paid no attention to suggestions. On the other side, however, 
none of the Delinquents believed that the foreman tried out suggestions, and eight- 


ninths of them claimed that the foreman paid no attention to any suggestions they 
made. 


While in general workers were not interested in learning what management was 
doing but felt it was out of their ‘‘sphere of influence’, 73 percent of the Regulars 
Were ‘very much’ or ‘quite a bit’ interested in knowing the functions of management. 
The remark of a woman worker that ‘‘I don’t think it’s any of my business what the 
top office does and I’m not particularly interested. Anyway, my foreman ought to 
tell me what I need to know about management,”’ in addition to being typical, re- 
flects further the reliance that workers place or would like to place in their foreman. 
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The Foreman as a Teaching and Placement Functionary 


ine been here three years and have been on four jobs in that time. If the foreman 
had done a good job of teaching me on my first job, I would still be there. It’s 
pretty hard to really get interested in a job and work at it steadily if you don’t know 
how long you are going to stay at that job,”’ wrote a young worker who was absent 
from 7 to 10 days a month. 

‘88 percent of the Regulars felt that their instructions when starting a job had been 
‘very clear’; 78 percent of the Delinquents felt that their instruction had been ‘not 
at all clear’. ‘‘Give us better instruction when we start a job—we'll do a better 
job then—we'll satisfy the boss better—we'll like and will be made to like our jobs 
more—and we'll be more regular in attendance at work’’ was the sequence of logic 
given the writer by an interviewee at Plant X—and the responses of the several hun- 
dred workers who turned in questionnaires indicated that this worker had reflected 
the attitude characteristic of the vast majority of those who were having trouble 
sticking to their jobs faithfully. This seemed to be true especially of relatively 
young and new workers, many of whom had found their first job during the wartime 
boom. 

74 percent of the Regulars said that they were not aware of any needless shifting 
of workers within the plant; only 3 percent of this group felt that there was a great 
deal of such shifting. On the other hand, only 11 percent of the Delinquents thought 
that there was no or very little needless shifting. 


The Foreman as Collector of Reliable Data 


pon’'T think that most of us know how important absenteeism is,’ one worker 
I insisted several times in a two-hour interview with the writer. ‘‘The foreman 
is the key man here. He is in the best possible position to ‘sell’ the worker on the 
need for regular attendance,’’ he continued. 

‘Cutting down absenteeism calls for a close checking on its causes and some 
disciplinary measures. That is the place where the foreman plays an important 
réle. As it is now around here often the foreman doesn’t even ask you why you 
were absent, and when he does he usually starts with the assumption that you were 
sick and says something like ‘John, what's the story about yesterday—not feeling 
well?’ Then it’s a very simple matter for the worker to nod or mutter a casual ‘yes’ 
and go his way. You've got to make the worker feel that he is going to have to 
give a satisfactory and legitimate account of himself when he returns to his job after 
having been absent. It’s one of the best ways to teach his responsibility and at the 
same time a composed understanding of his real importance in the industrial produc- 
tion picture. 

This description, furnished by a young man who was forced to quit college during 
the depression, seems to parallel the opinion of the majority of the workers at Plant 
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X regarding the proper role for the foreman to play as a truant officer. ‘‘We aren't 
made to feel at home around here,’’ declared one man who had been with the com- 
pany sixteen years. ‘““The foreman is the liaison officer between the worker and 
management—if he can’t make you feel that you are an important cog in the wheel, 
then no one can,”’ wrote another on the margin of his questionnaire opposite the 
icem on the best way for management to handle the absentee. 


Summary 


= workers in this New York State industry saw in the foreman the person who 
could make a most substantial contribution to the reduction of absenteeism. 
According to them, the foreman 


(1) should recognize that his job involves dealing with human beings 
as well as being a superior technician, and that regular work 
habits (which include good attendance) on the part of workers is 
contingent upon a generous dose of “‘rapport’’ between him and 
those he supervises; 
must realize that an important aspect of harmonious foreman- 
worker relationship is that which has to do with adequate instruc- 
tion by him when a worker is beginning a job; 
will find it helpful to encourage and listen carefully to suggestions 
from his workers. In fact, the smart foreman finds it effective to 
make employees feel that certain innovations come from them, 
when in reality such changes are strictly his ‘‘brain children’; 
can make a genuine contribution to plant efficiency by ‘“‘fitting the 
worker to the job’’ and thereby eliminate much needless shifting 
of workers from job to job; 
holds the key to the collection of reliable absenteeism data, with- 
out which absenteeism control is a lost cause; 


is ‘guide, philosopher and friend’’ to all his workers, especially 
the ‘‘wayward’’ ones. 





There Has Been Too Much Concern in Recent 
Discussions about the Quantity of Manpower 
We Need Now and After the War—Too Little 


Discussion about the Quality of Manpower We 
Need. 


Manpower and 
The Future 


By DonaLp TYERMAN, 


(formerly) Editor of the ‘‘Economist,”’ 
London, England 


HERE is One important topic of discussion just now which is common to both 
Britain and the United States. This topic is manpower. In the United States, 
it would appear, current discussion centers upon the desirability or otherwise 
of tightening the control of labor for war purposes. In Britain, that question was 
settled perforce long ago, and the central allocation of manpower has been complete 
for at least two years. The current question is the extent to which the purposive 
allotment of labor to specified occupations of high national priority will continue 
to be necessary when the war is over. The methods by which this could conceivably 
be done, while at the same time relaxing the war-time regimentation of the indi- 


vidual worker and employer, are being subjected to continuous examination and 
argument. 


Two Lessons 


a the several lessons in economics learnt during the war by the democracies, 
two are of outstanding importance. One is the evident fact that national 
wealth is composed of real resources of materials, plant and labor, and not money. 
The other is that, in the last resort, the limiting factor in both productive and war- 
like enterprises is manpower, regarded both quantitatively and qualitatively. The 
basic budget of a nation in both war and peace is its manpower budget. Both Britain 
and the United States are self-consciously aware that a major task of social organiza- 
tion when the war is over will be the maintenance of high or full employment, 
both for reasons of social necesstty and productive capacity. The British Govern- 
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ment’s White Paper on Employment Policy definitely placed the drafting of a regular 
manpower budget as the executive foundation-stone. 


Stress Word “Productive’’ 


= matter can be stated quite simply. The first requirement of national health 
and wealth is the regular productive employment of the people. Emphasis 
should be laid upon the adjective ‘‘Productive’’. The test of a successful employ- 
ment policy is only in the first instance the provision of jobs for all. In the final 
analysis it must be productivity or output per head, and it is significant that the 
discussion in Britain has lately tended to shift very markedly from the general con- 
cept of full employment to the particular yardstick of output per man hour. 
Reports, articles and speeches from all political quarters are making much play 
with the notable differences between British and American industrial productivity, 
which was only masked before the war by the high rate of unemployment in the 
United States, by the higher proportion of the American population engaged in 
agriculture and by the shorter working hours in American industry. Even so, the 
national income before the war was something approaching one fifth higher in the 
United States than in Britain, and if the rate of unemployment, the ratio of agricul- 


ture and the length of hours in industry had been similar, the difference would have 
been at least a half. : 


Managerial Ability Needed 


Hus the manpower debate in Britain has several sequences. There is first the 
Tae to avoid chronic or periodic unemployment on a mass scale, 
which was the subject of last year’s White Paper, and leads to controversy about 
direction and allocation as applied to individual work-people. There is secondly 
what can in general terms be called the problem of management, the solution of 
which, in the spheres of both government direction and business organization, in- 
volves two essential requirements. 

The first requirement is a sufficient supply of properly trained technical, execu- 
tive, professional, administrative and managerial manpower. The second require- 
ment is methods of making use of these technicians and managers in the most fruit- 
ful way, without impairing the opportunities which must be left intact for the 
exercise of their individual enterprise and initiative. In other words, there isa grow- 
ing demand in Britain for a ‘‘managerial revolution’’ of a kind somewhat different 
from that popularized in the social analysis associated with the name of Mr. James 
Burnham. 

At the moment, however, it would be untrue to suggest that this qualitative 
aspect of the manpower problem is uppermost in British discussion. The quantita- 
tive problem is still too evident. It has been deeply impressed upon the British 
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mind during the war that fewer than 50 million inhabitants is a small population 
for the requirements of a great nation, and this population is likely to age and then 
to diminish in the not distant future. 

For the moment, during the war and the transition to peace, the task will 
be to find enough men to do the jobs at hand, the more obvious physical tasks of re- 
building and re-equipment. This is the kind of manpower budget which is and will 
be imperatively required, whatever political snags may be involved. 


Output per Head Important 


ut in the solving of these immediate problems it will be increasingly realized, 
B as is already happening, that the qualitative aspect properly treated can itself 
offer a solution to the merely numerical difficulty. In the last report the decisive 
factor will be not numbers, but output per head, and it is at this point that organ- 
ization, management and skill will determine the issue. 





